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A FUNERAL DISCOURSE.* 


“For behold the Lord of Hosts doth take away from Jerusalem and from Jndah 
pirges eared the prophet, and the prudent, and the ancient.”—Isatau iii. 1, 2. 


Tus prophetic declaration has respect to the terrible calamities 
which were ere long to overtake the Jewish nation, asa punish- 
ment for their manifold iniquities, especially their abominable 
idolatry. They had forgotten the Lord of Hosts; and He would 
bring Himself to their remembrance by tokens of his righteous 
displeasure. And among other evils which He would inflict, 
would be the removal of those who had constituted emphatically 
the “stay and staff” of the nation; and in the list of the useful 
and honorable who were to be taken away, were those enumera- 
ted in our text—“the prophet, the prudent, and the ancient.” 
However these words may have been intended originally to de- 
signate different characters, they obviously admit of being ap 
plied to the same character—the whole may be considered as ‘de- 
scriptive of a prophet, venerable for his years, and eminent for 
his wisdom. 

. A prophet was an extraordinary messenger, — super- 
naturally empowered by God, to reveal his secret will in respect 
to the future, either to individuals or the church at large. [In . 
this strict sense the prophetical office neyer existed apart from a 
miraculous dispensation ; but as the ministers of the gospél are 


* Delivered at Dudley, Mass., Jan. 17, 1854, occasioned by the death of Rev, Joshua 
Bates, D.D. 
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the true successors of the prophets, in respect to a part of their 
office,—namely, in declaring the will of since it has been 
revealed,—so we are accustomed, using the word in a large sense, 
to call them prophets; and this seems to be justified by the 
prone when he ao of ordinary pgeaching under the name 
oO hesying—" He that prophesieth, speaketh unto men for 
edification, and exhortation, and comfort.” 

Hegerding the text then in a slightly accommodated sense, let 
me direct your thoughts, for a few moments, to the providence 
God as concerned in the removal of aged and distinguished min- 
asters. 

Let it not be said that I magnify mine office above measure, 
when I assert that the Christian ministry is the most important 
agency that has ever been established among men. It origina- 
ted with the Son of God Himself; and bears the stamp of his 
own mediatorial authority. He has pledged Himself for its suc- 
cess and its perpetuity ; having identified with it both the work- 
ings of his grace and the accomplishment of his purposes. The 
ends which it contemplates are vast, beneficent, parse beyond 
our conceptions—nothing less than the spreading of the gospel 
“far as the curse is found ;” the healing of all man’s moral mal- 
adies, and the complete renovation and exaltation of his nature; 
and finally, the most perfect illustration of the divine character 
in connection with the Mediator’s universal reign. The office of 
a Christian minister may, indeed, in the view of the world, be a 
light thing, and it may utterly disappear in the splendor of great 
civil or military achievements ; but, rely on it, God accounts it 
the noblest office on earth; and the day will come when those 
who affect now to despise it, will be constrained to recognize in 
it a mighty engine of divine power. True, it is held by a weak, 
unworthy, partially sanctified mortal; but God had his own rea- 
sons for committing the treasure to an earthen vessel. There is 
no minister occupying so exalted a station, but he has reason to 
humble himself on account of his own unworthiness ; and none 
occupying so humble a station, but he may feel honored and ex- 
alted in the reflection that he is acting as God’s ambassador, and 
doing God’s work. 

.. But while great importance and responsibility attach essen- 
tially to the ministerial office, irrespective of the particular quali- 
fications of those who hold it, some ministers are greatly distin- 
guished above others in regard to intellectual powers and attain- 
ments. The word prudent in our text may denote one who is 
eminent in this respect ; ge | one who is eminent in that 
quality which we call wisdom. There are those in the ministry 
who, beside being truly godly men, are emphatically mighty 
men ;—men whose minds, naturally capacious and comprehen- 
sive, have been subjected to the most careful culture, and the 
most rigid discipline; men capable of accurate discrimination 
and profound research ; men who have an almost intuitive know- 
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ledge of other men’s characters, and a sort of prophetic insight 
into the future; who are fit to take the lead in great enterprises, 
and can make their influence felt far and wide, no matter what 
may be done to restrain or neutralize it. When such a minister 
arises, he becomes at once a man of mark—his brethren in. the 
ministry, the church, the world, all acknowledge his superiority. 
He may be a modest man—he may even be doubtful of his ability 
to occupy the field into which Providence introduces him; but 
there is little danger that he will be unknown or unhonored. 
The light of his mind will dart abroad just as certainly as the 
light of Heaven; and not im 7 there may come back to 
him from the ends of the earth the blessings of those to whom he 
has been a benefactor. 

The exhausting labors and anxieties of the ministry are not 
favorable to long life; but, independently of this circumstance, 
we should expect that but a small part of the whole number who 
are devoted to this work, would attain to old age—and so we ac- 
tually find it. There is only here and there one to be found, in 
the ranks of Christ’s ministers, who may properly be called, in 
the language of our text, an “ ancient ;” and the “ prudent” and 
the “ ancient” sometimes meet in the same individual. Yonder 
is a man richly endowed, highly cultivated, extensively useful, 
who has been constantly akan wisdom through the long 
period of three score and ten or four score years; and even the 
gray hairs and wrinkles that you see upon him, scarcely betoken 
the waning of his higher faculties. He remembers much which 
those around him never knew. His experience is a volume 
abounding with the most instructive lessons upon human life. 
The little children, allured by his gentle and loving manner, 
come up and hang-upon his knees, while he reciprocates their 
simple greetings, and gives them his —. Perhaps his voice 
may not now be heard as it once was, in publicly discussing great 
questions of church polity, or in urging the claims of benevolent 
institutions, or in stilling the waves of popular excitement; but 

ou may go to him with perplexed questions, and he will show 

imself adequate to solve them still; and, peradventure, when 
God’s holy day returns, you may find him at his post, diepensing 
the great truths of the gospel with a vigor and unction that woul 
not have dishonored his be’t days. Is not such a minister pre- 
eminently entitled to the gratitude and reverence of the commu- 
nity in which he dwells? 

But no matter to what point his life may be lengthened out, 
he bows to the unchanging ordinance of God, and dies at last. 
He who framed and put in motion the wonderful mechanism on 
which life depends, has fixed a bound to his earthly existence 
which he can not pass; and when he reaches that, the Lord of 
Hosts takes him away. And what are some of the duties which 
devolve upon the living, in view of such a dispensation? 

The first which I shall mention, is to acknowledge reverently 











‘stealthily ; where disease takes on a thousand forms, and acci- 


other ways ;—perhaps by a vigorous co-operation with other lead- 
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the agency of God, in bringing such a life to a close. We are 
too apt to lose sight of God’s hand in the regularity of its move- 
ments. Because day and night, summer and winter, seed time 
and harvest, return upon us with unvarying uniformity, we find 
it difficult to realize that the heavenly bodies on whose action 
these changes depend, are only God’s servants, moving in exact 
obedience to his will. Because the diseases which men suffer 
can frequently be traced to natural causes, we are little inclined 
to took beyond those causes, and we often practically admit the 
delusion that they origiaated and disposed themselves. And so, 
too, when we see God’s servant, venerable for age and wisdom, 
Boing down to the grave, we naturally look upon his decline and 

is departure as something inevitable: it is no cause for marvel 
that he dies now—the only wonder is that he did not die sooner. 
But Christian faith frowns upon these illusions of sense, and sees 
the hand of God in that lingering process of decay, and finally, 
in the extinction of the vital principle, just as truly as in the 
original formation of man out of the dust of the earth. There is 
soverefgnty in that dispensation where all seems so accidental— 
in the operation of those second causes there is an infinite mind 
working out its own infinite plan. That patriarch minister has 
performed the work which was allotted to him; and now He, 
whose servant he is, has removed him to a higher sphere, and 
He has done it at the time, and in the manner which his own 
nnerring wisdom dictated. 

In the next place, it is suitable that survivors should gratefully 
acknowledge the goodness of God in continuing such an one s0 
long among the living. When he set out on the journey of life, 
no one ootild predict at what point the journey would terminate ; 
‘but according to the best ascertained principles of calculation, the 
probability was that he would not live to grow old. He was in- 
troduced into a world where human life is always insecure; 
where death is ever busy, and often does his work suddenly and 





‘dent sometimes outstrips disease in the rapidity of its fatal ope- 
rations. And those who started with him—how they have fallen 
his side! How he walks over the dust of his cotemporaries! 
ow he stands as the venerable representative of three genera- 
tions! But during the whole of the active period of this long 
life, that gifted, accomplished, sanctified mind, has been tasking 
its energies to the utmost for the well-being of the human family. 
The Jw pp has been his throne; and from it has proceeded the 
‘broadest and deepest current of influence which he has sent 
forth; and this may have entered into a thousand minds, makin 
way for that higher influence that brings light, and peace, an 
salvation. And much good service he may have performed in 


ing minds in reforming the abuses and elevating the morals of 
society; perhaps in giving a safe and successful direction to some 
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noble Christian enterprise connected immediately with the world’s 
regeneration; perhaps in forming the minds and characters of a 
multitude of youth, into whose hands the t interests of civil 
and religious society are soon to be resigned. Shall not then the 
closing of such a career, the extinction of such a light, to 
us the duty of thanksgiving? Shall we not gratef nak tabs 
but God kept that great mind vigorously and constantly employ- 
ed for the world’s benefit, until we saw before us a very patri- 
arch, making ready to put on immortality ? 

And finally, when such a benefactor of the world is taken 
away, those who have known him, especially those who have en- 
joyed the immediate benefit of his labors, should render due 

onor to his memory. Ido not mean that honor which is ex- 
pressed by a mere formal attendance on his funeral solemnities ; 
nor yet that which exhausts itself in a lofty eulogium, or a splen- 
did pageant, or a towering monument; but I mean an intelligent 
and hearty tribute to his extraordinary worth and usefulness—a 
deep sense of the loss which the community has sustained in his 
removal, manifested by appropriate expressions of reverential 
sorrow. And I mean yet more than this—the very highest tri- 
bute that we can pay to him is to seek to perpetuate his useful- 
ness by giving to his teachings and example a permanent home 
in our memories and hearts, and endeavoring to secure to them 
an enduring influence over our fellow men. If to do good was 
. the great object for which the venerable man lived, can we doubt 
that the most welcome tidings that could reach him in his blest 
abode, would be that the good which he has done not only is not 
lost, but is constantly ovine out still more glorious results, in 
the progressive renovation of the world. hen our remem- 
brances of him make us better and holier; when they strengthen 
our faith and quicken our zeal, and stimulate us to improve our 
own hearts and benefit our fellow men, then may we be sure that 
we act in accordance with his wishes, even as a glorified immor- 
tal; that we are worthily contributing to keep alive his memory 
on earth, while his spirit rejoices in Heaven. 

Is it not due to ourselves that, when the Lord of Hosts takes 
away such an one, we should testify our reverence for his mem- 
ory—for in so doing we open a new channel of blessing to our 
hearts ; and in the act of embalming his virtues, there comes a 
genial warmth, an increased vigor, to our own. Is it not due to 
our fellow men—for the praise that we render to departed worth 
is a testimony in honor of truth and virtue, adapted to recom- 
mend these qualities to the world. Is it not due to the individ- 
ual who is the subject of our praise—for death does not abate 
the value of high intellectual and moral excellence ; and he who 
has exhibited it while living, has lost none of his claims to grate- 
fal remembrance by going to his grave. And finally, and above 
all, is it not due to the Father of spirits—to Him who made that 
noble mind what it was, and gave it its right direction, and 
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fixed it in its appropriate sphere, and recalled it to Himself, after 

it had assenple “) a glorious work ? bene: my brethren, there 

are manifold claims upon us to mourn for the aged and honored 

servant of God. When “the Lord of Hosts, doth take away the 

pr het, the prudent, the ancient,” they do well who resolve to 
old his virtues in honorable and enduring remembrance. 

The occasion that has assembled us is associated with the de- 
parture of one to whom the prophetical description in our text 
may be applied with no doubtful propriety. He was a “ pro- 
phet”—he was set apart in early life to proclaim the doctrine of 
salvation to his fellow men. He was a“ prudent” man; both in 
the large sense of being intellectual and accomplished, and in the 
more restricted sense of being cautious and far-seeing. He was 
an “ancient ;” for however little the frost of age had touched his 
faculties, he had filled up several years netly oo three-quarters 
of acentury. But though he has been spared so long, Heaven 
has at length claimed him; and here, where he has spoken to 
_ so often, he has stopped, dressed in his grave-clothes, to de- 
iver his last message. I shall only meet a reasonable expecta- 
tion in presenting you now with some brief notices of his life 
andfcharacter. 

Dr. Bates was born at Cohasset, in this State, on the 20th of 
March, 1776—a date in reference to which he used to say that 
he was born a subject of George the Third, and was three months 
older than our National Independence. His early years he spent 
at home, laboring upon his father’s farm; but even in childhood 
he began to develope a remarkable fondness for books, which led 
his father, whose circumstances were somewhat straitened, to 
consent to his receiving a collegiate education. Accordingly at 
the age of seventeen he cummenced his preparation for college 
under the instruction of his pastor, the Rev. Joseph OC. Shaw; 
but as it was only a part of the time that he was able to devote 
to study, it was nearly three years before he was fitted to enter, 
the Freshman class; and then circumstances occurred which led 
him to engage in teaching a school in his native place, rather 
than going immediately to college. His connection with the 
school continued one year; and meanwhile he was prosecutin 
the studies of the Freshman class at Cambridge, availing himself 
of occasional assistance from the Rev. Henry Ware (afterwards 
Professor), then of Hingham. It was a rule from which he never 
es to pass over nothing in his studies which he did not 
fully understand ; and to this habit thus early formed, I have 
heard‘him say that he attributed much of his success in life. 

He became a member of the Sophomore class of Harvard Ool- 
lege in the autumn of 1797—a few months after he had reached 
the age of twenty one. As he was in a great measure depend- 
ent for his education upon his own efforts, he taught a school 
during two of the winters that he was in college, and attempted 
it the third, but was prevented by a serious Tinese: Notwith- 
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standing these interruptions, however, he maintained unifo 

an excellent standing in his class; as was sufficiently indica 
by the fact that he graduated with the highest honor—a distine- 
tion, I cannot forbear to say, the more marked, from his having 
been a classmate of the gifted, accomplished and eloquent Buck- 
minster ; not to speak of some others who still survive, bearing 
the highest professional honors. 

Immediately after his uation, he became assistant teacher 
at Phillips Academy, Andover, and at the same time commenced 
his immediate preparation for the ministry under the Rev. Jona- 
than French. He held his place as teacher for one year; and 
after he resigned it, weed at Andover, prosecuting his theo- 
logical stndies, nearly another. He was licensed to preach by 
the Andover Association in April, 1802. Shortly after, he ac- 
cepted an invitation to preach at Dedham, the result of which 
was that he was ordained and installed there on the 16th of 
March, 1803. J 

Here he continued laboring to great acceptance, and enjoying 
in a high degree the respect and confidence of his people, fifteen 
. years. There were many circumstances which rendered this a 

leasant settlement to him; not the least of which was that it 

rought him into intimate relations with that illustrious man, 
Fisher Ames, who was, at that time, an active member of his 
_ He evidently succeeded in gaining both the ear and the 

eart of the great statesman ; their intercourse was frequent and 
affectionate; Dr. Bates’ reminiscences of his friend were equal] 
abundant and delightful; and for several years preceding his 
death, he was probably the best living witness to Ames’ personal 
habits and intellectual and moral qualities. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that he has left some record of his observations upon that 
eminent man, of which posterity ~—— the benefit. 

Dr. Bates resigned his charge at Dedham with a view to ac- 
cept an appointment as President of Middlebury College. His 
induction to this office took place in March, 1818. Here he con- 
tinued discharging his duties with great ability and fidelity until 
September, 1839. Not only was his devotion to the interests of 
the college unwearied—not only did he exert himself to the ut- 
most to elevate the standard of liberal education, and to make 
thorough scholars of all who came under his care, but the influ- 
ence of his high personal character in the community at-large, 
was favorable to the prosperity of the institution. His instruc- 
tions—I say it upon the authority of some of his distinguished 
pupils—were specially prized in the departments of intellectual 
a moral philosophy, where his clear and vigorous perceptions, 
and his power of rigid analysis, found their appropriate exercise. 

It was Dr. Bates’ determination, when he accepted the Presi- 
dency of the college, not to retain it beyond the age of sixty— 
circumstances occurred, however, to induce him to remain a few 
years longer; and other circumstances subsequently occurred 
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that led him to hasten his resignation. He retired from the office 
at the age of sixty-four. Immediately after leaving Middlebury, 
he set out to visit his daughters who resided in South Carolina ; 
‘and on stopping at Washington a few days, he was, through the 
influence of his friends, Silas Wright and Judge Prentiss of Ver- 
mont, then United States’ Senators, chosen Chaplain to Congress. 
This detained him at Washington till the close of the session, and 
gave him an ey of gratifying his intellectual tastes in 
various ways, particularly in making the acquaintance of many 
of the most eminent men of the day. As soon as he was at lib- 
erty, he proceeded to South Carolina, where he enjoyed a de- 
lightful, though brief visit with his daughters, and the excellent 
friends among whom he found them. On returning to the North, 
he preached first for two months at Portland; and afterwards 
for two years, as a stated supply, at Northborough. On the 22d 
of March, 1843, just forty years from the time of his ordination 
at Dedham, he was installed pastor of this church. 

During nearly the whole time since his settlement en you, 
his firm and elastic step, the vigorous workings of his mind, and 
his ability to labor in season and out of season with all the ener- , 
gy of middle life, have scarcely allowed you to realize that he 
was becoming an old man. In the summer of 1852, he expe- 
rienced, for a short time, some abatement of his physical vigor, 
in connection with a shock that was supposed to be of the nature 
of t pace igh but he gradually recovered from the effect of this; 
and when I saw him a few weeks after, I could scarcely perceive 
that any change had come over him. In October of the last 
year, he travelled as far West as Ohio, partly to visit his chil- 
dren, and partly to attend the meeting of the American Board of 
Commissioners for foreign Missions; and after an absence of 
about a month, he came home highly gratified by his journey 
and visit. I had the pleasure of seeing him on his return, and 
as I noticed the vigor of his mind and hea, and listened to his 
animated conversation, I could not but think that, in all proba- 
bility, several years more of honorable activity would be added 
to his life. But amidst all those hopeful indications of continued 
health, death was lurking; and he finally came in a way of 
which he had given no premonition. Our venerable friend was 
arrested suddenly, and in his full strength, by one of the most 
terrible forms of disease ; he endured it with Christian composure 
and fortitude, with his eye fixed upon Heaven, and his heart at 
rest upon his Redeemer’s merits; and when the appointed time 
came, he walked fearlessly through the dark valley, his spirit 
evidently ready for its flight to immortality. 

In attempting an outline of Dr. Bates’ character, such as the 
occasion demands, I am aware that I must labor under the 
double disadvantage of speaking of one with whom I have had 
only occasional intercourse, and to those who have known him 
long and well, both as a neighbor and pastor. It is indeed more 
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than thirty years since my acquaintance with him commenced ; 
and during this whole penta’, 1 think I may say I have enjoyed 
the privilege and honor of his friendship; but in later years our 
relations have grown more familiar, and since his residence in 
this place, I have been several times attracted hither, not more 
from a feeling of veneration for his character, than from a desire 
to profit by his wisdom. I will state as faithfully as I can the 
impressions I have received in respect to him, happy in the re- 
flection that if they are in any respect wrong, I wah in the pre- 
sence of those whose superior knowledge of him will instantly 
suggest the appropriate correction. 

looking at Br. Bates’ character in the general, what firat 
strikes me is its remarkable symmetry and completeness. There 
was no such singular preponderance of any one faculty above the 
rest, and no such marked inferiority of any one faculty ¢o the 
rest, as to occasion a want of harmony in the general impression, 
You felt that the various qualities that made up the man—intel- 
lectual, moral and religious—were all well balanced. He had 
no meteor-like eccentricities to astonish or bewilder. He recog- 
nized order as Heaven’s first law; and to this law the movements 
of his mind all seemed to conform. You could hardly say for 
what he was most distinguished, or for what he was least dis- 
tinguished ; but you could say with confidence that he was dis- 
a pen for doing everything well. 

f I am right in my estimate of Dr. Bates’ intellectual char- 
acter, his mind was uncommonly clear, acute and vigorous. It 
never seemed to me, however, that his mental operations were 
so much distinguished for rapidity as for safety and certainty— 
whatever subject of inquiry presented itself to him, he was ac- 
customed to hold to his mind under its various aspects, and to 
form his judgment from an accurate survey of everything per- 
taining to it. While he had a taste for abstract investigation, 
and pushed his inquiries into the reasons of things as far as was 
consistent with Christian humility and reverence, he paused in 
the true spirit of a Christian philosopher, at the legitimate boun- 
dary of human knowledge; never attempting to be wise above 
what God has written either in the constitution of nature or Pro- 
vidence, or in the volume of Revelation. And when a great 
subject had got thorough possession of his mind, he held it with 
& vigorous grasp ; and was able to throw it into the light of pow- 
erful argument and ample illustration. He had a keen insight 
into the characters of men, as well as into the relations of things ; 
and I think he rarely mistook in his appreciation of an individu- 
al, even upon a slight acquaintance. He possessed, in a high de- 
gree, that sterling quality,—common sense—he seemed to know 
intuitively what was fitting to all conditions and all circumstan- 
ces ; and he rarely took a step that he had occasion to regret, or 


that did not commend itself to the enlightened judgment of good 
men. 
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Dr. Bates’ moral qualities were in no degree. inferior to his 
intellectual. He possessed great kindliness and generosity of 
spirit, and seemed to delight in conferring favors, whenever it 
was in his power. He had uncommon strength of purpose—a 
perseverance that scarcely reckoned any obstacle too great to be 
overcome. He had an unbending integrity, never swerving from 
his honest convictions, no matter what might be the temptation. 
At the same time, he scrupulously avoided giving needless of- 
fence; he was uniformly discreet and conciliatory in his inter- 
course, and was always slow to impute bad motives where good 
ones might be supposed. He was characteristically modest— 
more inclined to manifest deference toward others than to claim 
it for himself. I know not what his temper may have originally 
been, though I should suppose, from his general strength of char- 
acter, that it might have been intense, if not impetuous; but if 
80, he must, I think, have disciplined it into entire subjection ; 
for I never detected in him the semblance of irritability. In 
his social intercourse, he was attentive to all the proprieties 
of life. He was perfectly accessible to all classes; and knew 
how to become the delightful companion even of little chil- 
dren. He was sometimes humorous and playful, often eminent- 
ly instructive, always agreeable. His manners were a fine com- 
pound of simplicity, urbanity and dignity. 

His christian character no doubt received its complexion, in a 

eat measure, from his general temperament and habit of mind. 

n his views of divine truth, there was no tendency to extremes ; 
his system of theology, like his mind, was well balanced ; and i 
judge from what he a told me, that he would as soon have ta- 
en President Dwight as an exponent of the mind of the Spirit, 
as any uninspired writer. His Christian feelings and conduct 
were evidently in harmony with his convictions. He was earn- 
est without being enthusiastic, serious without being austere, 
catholic without compromising his views of divine truth. His 
religion combined principle, feeling and practice—it was the 
= acting upon the intellect, the conscience, the heart and the 
ife. 


As a preacher, Dr. Bates would always find favor with the se- 
rious and intelligent of any community. “He might not pass 
with the superficial multitude for a highly eloquent preacher, but 
all who penetrate beneath the surface would pronounce him a 
highly instructive one. He spoke from the amplest intellectual 
resources, and what he said was the result of mature and often 
deeply elaborated thought. So thoroughly was his mind trained 
to orderly and logical processes, that it was impossible for him 
to write or speak at random; and hence you could detect meth- 
od even in his least studied efforts. His style showed an exact 
taste, being distinguished less for ornament, than correctness and 
classical purity. Tris illustrations were always appropriate, and 
sometimes uncommonly forcible. His preaching, as represented 
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by his published sermons, was little of a controversial character ; 
though it was decidedly of an evangelical tone, and never falter- 
ed in its statements of any thing that he believed to be Christian 
truth. He preached the doctrines of the gospel, not as mere 
speculations, but as the vital elements of our eternal well being. 

e contemplated man in all his various relations, and endeavor- 
ed to pour the light of truth upon his understanding and con- 
science, in reference to each. itis manner in the pulpit was 
without much passion or gesture, and yet it was natural, digni- 
fied and impressive. It is only a few times that I have had the 
privilege of listening to him; but I never heard him when I was 
not greatly interested and edified by his performance. 

Dr. Bates was fitted to exert a controlling influence on great 
occasions; especially in deliberative assemblies, and amidst 
scenes of public or private conflict. It is well known that in 
the early part of his ministry, he was employed as counsel in one 
of the most perplexed and memorable cases of church contro- 
versy to be found in the history of this Commonwealth ;* and if 
a pretty uniform tradition is to be relied on, he acquitted himself 
with a reputation for honorable fairness and high ability, which 
has rarely been awarded to any of his brethren: in similar cir- 
cumstances. His great wisdom, his ready discernment of what 
is required by a sudden exigency, his ability to command his 
thoughts and feelings, and give effective utterance to both, and 
his well sustained and uniform urbanity, might have rendered 
him eminent either as a lawyer or a statesman. 

If it were proper, I might speak of him in his more private 
relations—I might tell you what you know far better than I do— 
how his presence was the light and joy of his dwelling; how 
gracefully and tenderly he sustained the conjugal relation; how 
his numerous children, employed as they are, in different walks 
of public usefulness, are the living epistle, testifying every where 
to his excellent parental character. And I might speak of him 
too asa friend, drawing only upon my own experience of his 
friendship, and feel sure of not saying a word to which you | 
would not render a hearty assent. But much of what might be 
said on these points, I prefer to pass over in reverential silence. 
I say again you knew him better than I did; and were it not 
that my duty seemed to call me to render this testimony con- 
cerning him in your hearing, I would greatly have preferred to 
sit down and listen to you, while you should have opened to me 
the treasury of your own warm and cherished recollections. 

Pause now for a moment, and say whether the results of such 
a life as we have been contemplating, do not bear the impress of 
true moral sublimity. For nearly thirty years this departed ser- 
vant of God was constantly ——— in the active duties of the 
ministry, and he always proved himself a workman that needs 





* The case of the Rev. (afterwards Dr.) John Codman, of Dorchester. 
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not to be ashamed. About twenty-four years he devoted to the 
immediate instruction of youth; and more than twenty-one he 
ene at the head of a great literary institution. And, during 
the whole of his professional course, he has been, in the highest 
sense, a public man. Not only have his services as a minister 
been put in requisition on many extraordinary occasions, but in 
all t matters of public interest, of however general a nature, 
he has been found a ready and an efficient helper. And now 
who will undertake to trace out all the streams of benign influ- 
ence that have proceeded from him during this long period; es- 
pecially who will even hazard a conjecture as to the ulterior re- 
sults of his career, as they shall be developed in the progress of 
coming ages. Already, we doubt not, his influence is felt in 
Heaven, in the joy and praise of many a soul that has been con- 
ducted thither in the light of his ministrations. And we know 
that it still operates on earth, through innumerable channels. 
There are great men scattered all over the land, some of them 
belonging to the very life-guard of our free institutions, whose 
characters have been moulded, perhaps chiefly, by his instru- 
mentality ; so that it is not too much to say that the man who 
lies there sleeping so peacefully in his coffin, is still speakin 
through a thousand voices to bless his country, and the wel 
And as that slumber will remain unbroken while the ages pass 
away, the living man will still be represented on earth by an in- 
fluence that will act with mighty power in forming the charac- 
ters and destinies of saeteln. Tommie father, though the 
grave waits to receive thee, we expect that thou wilt still meet 
us in the walks of Christian usefulness ; we expect that in virtue 
of what thou hast been and what thou hast done, thou wilt be a 
fellow-helper unto the kingdom of God with the wise and good of 
all coming generations. 

Blessed are they that mourn the departure of Christian friends; 
for they shall be comforted. Blessed especially are they who 
mourn for those who have not only lived and died in the faith of 
Jesus, but have been hailed as among the lights of their genera- 
tion; who, possessing great powers and attainments, have de- 
voted them sacredly to the honor of God, and the best interests 
of their tellow-men. Blessed are ve, my mourning friends ; for 
in the husband and the father that has been taken from you, you 
are permitted to contemplate a noble specimen of both God’s 
natural and spiritual workmanship. You find no blemish in his 
character at which the veneration of his friends needs to halt, or 
for which there is occasion to invoke the world’s charity. At 
every step of his long career, he has been dispensing good to his 
fellow-men. In his old age, you have seen him bringing forth 
fruit as fragrant and beautiful as ever. The last words that he 
spoke to you, were words of love, and trust, and blessing. And 
when, finally, he passed down through those deep shadows, and 
crossed the fine from beyond which no earthly voice comes back, 
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faith seemed to render audible to you the voice of angels, wel- 
coming him to a participation of their immortal joys. Well 
may it suffice as an antidote even to that deep sorrow which 
those weeds and tears betoken, to think of the living and trium- 
phant faith, of the beneficent and honored life, of the immortal 
crown, and finally of the grave itself as hallowed and guarded 
by Him who hath roclaimed Himself the Resurrection. I com- 
mend you to the Gomforter and the Sanctifier—may each sor- 
rowful emotion find a correspondent joy, and give increased ele- 
vation and purity to your whole spiritual nature. 

Brethren in the ministry, I will not dissemble the embarrass- 
ment which I feel in bearing so prominent a part in these funeral 
services, when it would seem so much more fitting that, if I were 
present at all, it should be only to join silently in the common 
mourning. It is enough for me to say that, in occupying this 
place, I am only yielding to a request from our departed friend, 
which indeed I never | os how to account for, but which m 
affectionate respect and veneration for him rendered it impossi- 
ble for me to decline. But you will allow me to forget, for the 
time, that I am not one of your own immediate number, and to 
meet you not more in the fellowship of faith than the fellowship 
of sorrow ; for if he who has gone to his rest was your friend, 80 
he was mine also; and you cannot render so high a testimony to 
his worth, or express so deeply a sense of the loss which his death 
has occasioned, but I can honestly and heartily respond to it. 
What remains then but that we who venerated him while living, 
should cherish his memory, now that he is gone; that we who 
have thought it a privilege to walk in the light of his wisdom, 
should be forward now to learn lessons from his grave ; that we 
who must follow him through the dark valley so soon, should be 
pes by his departure to gird ourselves for our own. May 
that spirit of prudence and peace, of enlightened charity, and 
well directed activity, of which he was so bright an example, be 
diffused through all your borders ; and thus may this favored re- 
gion in which your lot is cast, take on a still brighter and more 
uxuriant spiritual hue, producing innumerable plants of right- 
eousness, to flourish hereafter in the Paradise above. 

Next to those who mourn the death of a near relative, this 
church and Christian society must share most deeply the sorrows 
of this occasion. It is honorable to you as a people that you 
should have spread out your arms to receive this venerable man 
as your pastor, when he had already numbered so many years of 
active usefulness, and at a period when the almond tree has 
usually begun to flourish. The event has proved the wisdom of 
your choice; for you have thereby secured to yourselves, for 
nearly eleven years, the labors of one of the most eminent minis- 
ters in New England ; and during this whole time, his force of 
intellect, his warmth of affection, his firmness of purpose, and 
perhaps I may say his energy of action, have remained unabated. 
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Nay, I am assured that his last labors were among his most earn- 
est and effective; and that the greatly incr diligence and 
activity which he manifested, were recognized by some of his 
friends as a token that his work was nearly done. And more 
than that—I understand that the windows of Heaven seemed to 
be opening for the pouring forth of a blessing upon you, just as 
the gates of Heaven were opening to allow him to pass to the re- 
ward of his labors. We trust that the blessing will not be with- 
held; and that his death as well as his life may be hailed as 
marking a bright epoch in the history of this church. 

It is fitting, my friends, that you should mourn for your be- 
loved pastor; but, let me say, your mourning will be to little 
purpose, unless it include a devout recognition of God’s provi- 
dence in his removal ; a grateful sense of his goodness in contin- 
uing him to you so long; a solemn recollection of the instruc- 
tions, counsels, and prayers you have received from his lips; and 
an earnest desire, an abiding resolution, to establish permanently 
upon yourselves and your children the benefits of his ministry. 
Let me commend to your frequent and careful perusal the excel- 
lent discourse delivered on the tenth anniversary of his ministry 
among you, which has lately, I doubt not, found a place in most 
of your dwellings. Here you have your own history as a people, 
with the instruction it suggests, faithfully exhibited by his pen. 
Here you have the teachings of his wisdom, after his wisdom 
had been matured by the observation and experience of a long 
life. Here you have the warm breathings of a spirit that knew 
no higher joy than that of seeing you walk in the truth. Here 
you have his last utterances through the press—they were wor- 
thy to be his last; and had he known they were to be such, I 
cannot see how he could have rendered them more appropriate 
or impressive. I say then, preserve the remembrance of all his 
evangelical labors, so far as you can; especially keep sacred this 
last legacy, and let it not be your fault, if it does not descend to 
bless your children’s children. 

I cannot close this discourse without reminding you of the re- 
lations which this occasion sustains, not only to the past, but to 
the future; without directing your thoughts backward to the 
ministry that has now come to a close, and forward to the dread 
tribunal at which you must render an account of it. The pro- 

het, the prudent, the ancient, has been among you—have his 
abors helped to form your characters for Heaven? Have the 
truths which he has dispensed been welcomed by you in their 
sanctifying and quickening power? Have you honored him as 
God’s messenger, and encouraged him to be faithful by the 
alacrity with which you have received his ministrations? If so, 
then ye may well afford to rejoice in the review of his ministry— 
to rejoice in the anticipation of its results. But have ye, on the 
other hand, treated with contempt the message he has brought 
to you, and beat back the sword of the Spirit, when he has aimed 
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it at your conscience and heart? Have you listened without 
emotion to his earnest pleadings for your salvation? Have you 
kept your eye and your heart still fixed on the earth, when he 
has been doing his utmost to bring you within the influence of 
the powers of the world to come? ion you sent him away to 
his closet to cry out in the bitterness of his spirit—* Who 
believed our report?’ Are any of you examples this day of the 
hardening influence of abused pe on Are there some among 
ou even of silvered locks and tottering footsteps, whose spirits 
ve received no upward tendency, but are drawn by a fearful 
attraction towards the world below? I warn you, every one, 
that though you may seem to have done with this ministry, you 
will hear from it again—you will be obliged to face it, with all 
its array of precious privileges and solemn and hallowed associa- 
tions, another day. Will ye not then heed the message of warn- 
ing that comes from your pastor’s coffin, though ye have so per- 
severingly refused to listen to that which came from his lips. If 
not, then believe me, as there is truth in God, the grave of that 
prophet, that prudent, that ancient, however far —_— shall be 
a witness against you; and hereafter its tenant shall awake to 
render a still more decisive and appalling testimony. God grant 
that when that voice, now hushed in death, shall break upon 
your ear again, it may be not to justify the sentence of your con- 
demnation, but to hail you as fellow heirs to the glories of im- 
mortality. 





SERMON DCXIX. 


BY REV. WILLARD M. HARDING, 


SOUTH WEYMOUTH, MASS. 





SALVATION BY GRACE, 
“By grace are ye saved.”—Epn. ii. 8. 


Nornina can be of deeper interest and more solemn concern 
to all men, than to know, and faithfully to use the means by 
which they can be saved from sin and its consequences, Many 
in all ages have felt this to be true, and have devised and adopt- 
ed various methods to secure their salvation. Gifts, penances, 
tortures, and “ works of righteousness” in endless catalogue, have 
been put in requisition to gain eternal life. By such expedients 
has human wisdom made , an its folly. But the wisdom of 





* His remains were taken for burial to Middlebury, Vermont, 
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God has set forth in the Gospel a far different method of salva- 

tion, and has caused it to be proclaimed in various forms of ex- 

ression, as the oo. the fundamental doctrine of the Gospel, 
t salvation is by grace. 

The text is a brief expression, but inore comprehensive in its 
signification than any others relating to this subject found in the 
Scriptures. It seems to have been selected as including, and as 
best fitted to express, all that is done for the redeemed by the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 

The word grace is employed in the Scriptures in several differ- 
ent senses. Hence, an abuse or a misapprehension of its real 
import in certain passages, has given birth to many erroneous 
opinions, and even to dangerous heresies, in regard to sin and 
the soul’s salvation. Among the various meanings of this term, 
as s ed by the sacred writers, are, piety, or holiness of heart 
and life,—* Grow in grace;” divine and spiritual in ce, to 
sanctify, guide, and strengthen,—‘‘ My grace is sufticient for 
thee ;” salvation through the atonement of Christ,— Being jus- 
tified freely by his grace through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus,”—“ Ye are are fallen from grace,” that is, Ye have de- 
parted from seeking salvation under an economy of grace, and 
through the atonement of Christ, and have gone back to seek 
justification by works of law. 

In the text the word grace, as already intimated, seems to be 
employed in a sense inclusive of most others in the Scriptures, 
a one that cuts off all self-reliance from the Christian, and con- 
strains him to say, at all times, and in all circumstances of his 
being, ‘* By the grace of God I am what I am.” 

Salvation,—the deliverance of the human soul from the power, 
the degradation, and the peril of sin, and its introduction into 
the purity and fellowship of Heaven, is, in its every aspect, and 
its every step, a work of grace. This is the doctrine of the text, 
and should be admitted on the simple affirmation of the inspired 
writer. That affirmation, however, does not constitute the truth 
of the doctrine. The evidences of its truth consist, among other 
things, in the delay of: merited punishment, the provisions of the 
atonement, and the aids of the Holy Spirit, which the transgres- 
sor is permitted to experience. 

A brief consideration of these several topics will be sufficient 
to show, that for the best of reasons has it been proclaimed to 
sinful and perishing men, that saLVATION 18 BY GRACE. 


I, The delay y merited punishment. 

If the demands of the law are within his capacities for obedi- 
ence, the transgressor deserves the immediate infliction of its 
penalty, when violated. A reprieve, therefore, even for a short 
period, granted to a criminal under sentence of death, would 
afford evidence of favor or grace in the magistrate who should 
thus stay the hand of justice. Still further evidence of grace 
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would be furished, should the criminal be permitted to make 
an atonement that could be consistently accepted instead of his 
execution, and, in the meantime, enjoy the comforts and the lux- 
uries of life. 

All this is true in respect to apostate and guilty man. Em- 
bowered in his primeval Paradise, he possessed, in rich profu- 
sion, all the requisites of unmingled happiness. Endowed with 
powers adequate to meet all the requirements of the law under 
which he was placed ; promised, as the reward of his continued 
obedience, all the means of happiness necessary to satisfy his 
constantly enlarging capacities for enjoyment; and forewarned, 
also, of the consequences which would follow his disobedience, 
when he failed, in the slightest degree, to keep the whole law, he 
could enter no “ plea in arrest of judgment.” His Maker’s jus- 
tice would have been unsullied, and the principles of eternal 
equity would have encircled his throne, had man been made to 
experience, at the moment of his first transgression, the utmost 
rigor of the violated law. The sinning angels were thus made to 
suffer. But man found favor in the sight of God, and was spared 
and placed under an economy of grace, in distinction from one 
of works,—an economy in which, consistently with the claims 
of justice, an atonement could be accepted instead of perfect 
obedience, or the infliction of the legal penalty upon the trans- 

essor. 

e This was the first instance of grace shown to the guilty, so far 
as we have any evidence, under the Divine government ; and it 
consisted in the delay of merited punishment, in the opportunity 
afforded the criminal to make an atonement, and in the continu- 
ance of numerous and rich blessings justly forfeited by his diso- 
bedience. On this first page, therefore, of man’s history, is the 
record of such grace or favor, as is sufficient to exclude all boast- 
ing on his part, and to secure to God all the glory. Yet this is 
not sufficient; a still further exercise of grace towards the trans- 
gressor is necessary to secure his salvation. By another step, 
therefore, in this work of grace, we have for consideration, 


II. The provisions of the Atonement. 

Although not called to suffer the immediate infliction of th 
penalty he has incurred, and o under an economy in which 
an atonement can be accepted, instead of the legal penalty, still 
the sinner cannot make an adequate atonement for his iniquities. 
The law under which he is placed is the best conceivable, for 
the Government of a perfect God can recognize no other. Such 
a law, while it must regard obedience as the dest thing, and pro- 
mise to that the highest reward, must also regard disobedience 
to its requirements as the worst thing, and threaten to that the 
severest penalty. A penalty of this nature can be nothing less 
than misery, unmitigated and eternal. This, the Scriptures as- 
sure us, is the penalty which God has affixed to the violation of 

13 
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his law, and which he has declared shall overtake the transgres- 
sor, unless an adequate atonement be provided. By such an 
atonement is satented one that will sustain the authority of law, 
and “ magnify and make it honorable,” in the view of an intelli- 
gent and moral universe; or, in other words, one that will an- 
swer the same end as the infliction upon the guilty, of the pen- 
alty threatened. An atonement of this character the sinner can- 
not make. His repentance alone will not suffice; for that has no 
efficacy to sustain law, and to deter others from the commission 
ofiniquity. A government that should proclaim its law demand- 
ing —— obedience, with repentance merely, affixed as the 
penalty of transgression, would betray a weakness sufficient to 
excite, and justly too, the contempt and derision of its subjects. 
Indeed, it would come but little short of inviting them to rebel- 
lion. The Awman government that should do this, would not be 
tolerated ; for it would virtually say to the thief, the murderer, 
and to every villain, “If you violate the law you shall—repent.” 
But where is the criminal that would not pour out floods of peni- 
tential tears, if, on terms so easy, he could escape the prison and 
the gallows? And who would be deterred from the perpetration 
of crime by simply witnessing the repentance of another, or by 
the assurance that he must experience the same if found guilty ? 

Now, as the principles of justice, not to say common sense, 
are every where the same, what has been stated as true of hu- 
man government, must, in a higher and stricter sense, be true of 
the divine government. That, certainly, is not less perfect than 
the human in its structure and mode of administration. 

Moreover, while the transgressor cannot make an adequate 
atonement by his repentance alone, he cannot do so by future obe- 
dience, or by works of supererogation. Such works are, in the na- 
ture of the case, impossible. No one can do more than the law 
requires at a given time, so that what is thus done may be set 
against past deficiencies. For the law demands, from the 
first moment of his accountable existence, the very last amount 
of service which his powers are capable of rendering. Its ever 
present demand is, “ All thy heart.” This is the utmost that a 
perfect being can render; and this actually rendered through a 
future existence, can only meet the demands of law, and there- 
fore has nothing in it by which to compensate for past delinquen- 
cies. Besides, it is not the past alone that needs an atonement. 
The same is required for the repeated transgressions, and the 
continued imperfections, of the best efforts, that mark every step 
of a course through this world, and stand forth to view as the 
sad monuments of human weakness, and the necessity of God’s 
gracious assistance. In confirmation of this view of the subject, 
we have the express declaration of the Scriptures, “ By the deeds 
of the law ales flesh be justified.” 

Yet the sinner is not left, in this, his utmost extremity, to per- 
ish without an effort made in his behalf. Exposed to the fearfal 
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penalty of the violated law, and without the means of deliver- 
ance within himself, the grace of God interposes and proclaims 
in his ears the glad tidings,—“* God so loved the world that he 
gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.’ Not only in these 
general terms, is it made known to the transgressor that salvation 
is by the grace of God through his Son; but, more specifically, 
that it is through the death of that Son whose blood was shed as 
an atoning sacrifice for sin. That Son himself declared that he 
came to give his life a ransom for many, and that his blood 
would be shed for many, for the remission of sins. The 
Apostle taught, not only that Christ came to instruct and to far- 
nish a perfect example, but that “ he died for our sins, according 
to the Scriptures.” And in “the new song” heard by another 
apostle amid the visions of Patmos, the heavenly choir sing, 
“Thou hast redeemed us to God by thy blood.” 

Thus the guilty soul is pointed to the death of Christ as the 
means, and the only effectual means of his salvation, and as fur- 
nished by the grace of God. This is true without reference to 
the number of his sins. It avails nothing to — that they are 
few and trivial. Could it ever be shown that the doctrine, so 
often questioned and spurned, of man’s total alienation from 
God, “ by wicked works,” is utterly without foundation in Scrip- 
ture or human experience, still the admission of any guilt, of one 
act of rebellion, one step in company with the rebellious, and 
within the domains of sin, places the soul forever beyond the 
possibility of: salvation by the deeds of the law, and creates the 
necessity for the provisions of Christ’s atonement. 

Were the sinner, therefore, to need and to receive no further 
aid, but of himself alone exercising repentance towards God, and 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, his salvation would be by grace; 
and he would have occasion to join with those who sing, “ Unto 
Him that loved us and washed us from our sins in his own blood.” 
Yet were God to cease his gracious interpositions at this sta 
in the work of redemption, the guilty soul would still be lost. The 
atoning sacrifice of the Redeemer may, indeed, open the way for 
the removal of the legal barrier to his admission into heaven, 
but another, and of a moral nature yet remains. Itis not enough 
that the burden of his guilt may be borne away by another and 
a more powerful arm than his own; it is not enough that the 
purchased inheritance is placed full before him, and that he is 
invited and urged with the most earnest entreaty to its accept- 
ance; thesinner must have within himself a moral fitness, and a 
disposition to enter upon its possession and enjoyment. We are 
thus brought to consider, 


Ill. The aids of the Holy Spirit. 
These must be imparted to the sinner before he will arise to a 
new and a spiritual life ; and they must be imparted that he may 
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a upheld and guided in all the duties and circumstances of that 
ife. 

1. He must be born of the Spirit. 

On the necessity of a change in the pu and affections, 
or, in other words, the heart of the sinner, before he can be ad- 
mitted into the kingdom of Heaven, the Scriptures are clear and 
emphatic. This is evident from numerous declarations like the 
following: “ Ye must be born again ;” “ Except aman be born 

in he cannot see the kingdom of God.” The change required 
is set forth under various figures, and in various forms of expres- 
sion, as “a new birth,” “a new creation,” “a resurrection from 
the dead,” “ the putting off the old man, and the putting on the 
new,” and “the passing away of old things, and all things be- 
coming new.” e Scriptures teach that the necessity of this 
change is based on the general and total apostasy of the human 
race ben God. The fact of such an apostasy they clearly estab- 
lish in these and similar declarations ;—‘ All have sinned ;” “ All 
have gone out of the way ;” “ There is none that doeth good, no, 
not one ;” “The carnal mind is enmity against God.” 

While insisting however, on the necessity of the change in ques- 
tion, before the sinner can be admitted into Heaven, the Scrip- 
tures assure him that it is demanded by his own best interests, 
as well as by the requirement of God ; because such is the nature 
of Heaven that, admitted there without this change, he would 
find it, for him, no place of happiness. 

That the requirement of such a change is reasonable, cannot 
fail to be apparent upon a moment’s reflection. Who is not con- 
scious that no king could consistently bestow upon his revolted 
and rebellious subjects his favor and the privileges of his king- 
dom until a change had taken place in their feelings towards 
him, and they had returned to their allegiance? And who does 
not know that to be perfectly happy, he must have feelings in 
unison with the place, the employments, and the companionship 
about him? Marvel not, then, that “ ye must be born again!” 

But the point more especially to be insisted on in this connec- 
tion is, that this change must be produced by the agency of the 
Holy Spirit. The necessity of this agency, the Scriptures clearly 
exhibit. They affirm that, “ Except a man be born of water 
and of the Sprrerr, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 
This necessity of the Spirit’s agency they also teach as resting on 
the moral certainty that sinful men wid/ not exercise “ repentance 
towards God, and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ,” by their own 
unaided efforts. They represent men as the voluntary * servants 
of iniquity unto iniquity,” as fast bound in the chains which their 
own hands have wrought, and will not unloose. The Scriptures 
abound in evidence that although the Son of God has done s0 
much ; although he became a servant that the guilty, the bond- 
men of sin, might “reign kings and priests unto God,” and suf- 
fered and died to atone for their sins; although he calls from 
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amid the agonies of Gethsemane and Calvary,—* Look unto me 
and be ye saved ;—I am the way—whosoever will, let hinx come, 
and him that cometh I will in no wise cast out;” and although 
he throws open wide the gates of the celestial city, and points tothe 
“many mansions,” and to “the Marriage Supper of the Lamb,” 
and bids them, ‘Come, for all things are now ready,” they all, 
with one consent, make excuse, and will not come. And on- 
ward they rush in the “ broad way” to ruin, while the heavens 
are err: blackness, and seem ready to pour the billows of 
wrath, and thunder indignation along their endless course! And 
the Christian minister might well give back his commission, in 
despair of success, did he not see painted, as a bow of hope, on 
those heavens, the “ Purpose” of God to renew, and sanctify, and 
save by the influence of his Spirit as many of the perishing as 
can be thus saved, consistently with the best interests of his moral 
kingdom. For there is not the slightest evidence in the Seri 
tures, or in the history of the church, or in that of individual 
Christians, to warrant the conclusion that a single sinner ever 
became, or ever would become, a “ penitent believer,” by all the 
arts of moral suasion, by all the efforts of human wisdom, without 
the aid and influences of the Holy Spirit. In vain, without these, 
may a Paul plant, and an Apollos water. But the opposite con- 
clusion is established, not only by those passages already cited 
to prove the necessity of the Spirit’s influence, but by those ad- 
dressed to Christians, and those descriptive of their character, as 
persons “ born of the Spirit;” and, also, by the uniform and 
united testimony borne to this very point, by those whose lives 
correspond, in any good degree to the Scriptural standard of 
Christian character. They declare that, “ Not by works of right- 
eousness which we have done, but according to his mercy he 
saved us, by the washing of regeneration, and the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost.” The language of each is, 


“Grace ht my roving feet 
To tread the heavenly road ;” 


and, with an emphasis, he exclaims, “ By the grace of God I am 
what I am.” 

But the salvation of the sinner is not secured even with this 
measure of grace. For, 

2. He must recewe the upholding and guiding influence of 
the Spirit through life. 

Though sought by grace when an alien and a wanderer from 
God, justified in Christ for past guilt, and set as a pilgrim on his 
way Zionward, the believer, left to his own strength in the moral 
wilderness through which he is to pass, and exposed to the dan- 
gers that meet him at every step, would never reach the “ Prom- 
ised Land,” and the city of the living God. Evidence of this is 
furnished by the Scriptures, and by Christian experience. In 
the former, Christians are represented, not only as those “ whose 
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ath shineth more and more to the perfect day,” and who will 
be finally victorious over sin, but as those who are liable to fall 
and perish, and who will at last “come off conquerors only 
through the upholding and guiding influences of the Holy Spirit. 
They are addressed as those “ who are kept by the power of God 
through faith unto salvation.” They are spoken of as those who 
are led by the Spirit ; “ For as many as (implying that all others 
are not) are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 
They are exhorted, also, to walk in the Spirit,—“ If we live in 
the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit.” The experience of 
Christians, in all ages, has taught them their dependence upon 
the Spirit. The prayer of every devout heart has been, “Take 
not thy Holy Spirit from me; uphold me with thy free Spirit.” 
Indeed, not to Nwell at length upon this point, it may be safely 
affirmed that none who read attentively the Word of God, can 
fail to see that, 


“Saints by the power of God are kept 
Till his salvation come.” 


In this discourse, the aim has not been so much to establish, by 
fall and formal proof, the several points considered, as, assum® 
ing, to some extent at least, their truth as individual propositions, 
to show that in their combination, they constitute a scheme of 
salvation that has grace in its conception, grace in every step of 
its execution, and grace in its consummation. And by grace, is 
intended more than mere goodness. Grace is unmerited favor, 
and differs from goodness, inasmuch as it always implies guilt in 
its recipient. Goodness gave man existence, and placed him 
amid all things pronounced by their Maker “very good.” Grace 
first appeared when man was spared a moment after his first 
transgression. It was as the dawning of a day of hope upon a 
fallen and benighted world. When the “Sun of righteousness 
arose with healing in his wings,” that dawn increased to perfect 
day. When the Holy Spirit was given that this Sun might not 
rise in vain, that day of hope brightened into eternal radiance. 

In conclusion, and in connection with the subject to which at- 
tention has been directed, we are naturally led to remark in re- 
spect to the glory which the scheme of salvation by grace is so 
eminently fitted to reflect upon the character of its Divine Au- 
thor; and in respect to the gratitude and praise which He should 
and will receive from the redeemed, 

1. The glory which it reflects wpon its Author. 

The glory of God is manifest in all his works, and in every as- 
3g of his character of which the mind can form a conception. 

econceive of him as a Being who, not only “ weigheth the moun- 
tains in a balance, and taketh up the isles as a very little thing,” 
and who created from nothing the world on which we dwell, and 
all-things therein, but as the Being who spake the word, and 
there sprung into existence that vast assemblage of resplendent 
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globes seen, by the telescope, to be similar to the Sun in size and 
glory, and “ accompanied doubtless by their retinue of satelites, 
stretching far into the trackless regions of immortality, and in 
the conception of whose number and magnitude the imagination 
is overpowered and bewildered.” 

In the conception of God as creating and upholding those 
countless workds, and rolling them in their appointed orbits 
through the illimitable tracts of space, we are filled with aston- 
ishment and awe, and are led to exclaim, “ Great and marvellous 
are thy works, Lord God Almighty!” Thou art glorious in 

er | 

We conceive of God as giving existence to myriads of intelli- — 
gent and moral beings, “made in his own image,” and fitted to 
experience emotions of delight from the contemplation of his 
works, and from intercourse with each other, and to share with 
him the exalted pleasures of a spiritual and eternal abode. Con- 
ceiving of him in this character we feel that he is glorious in Good- 
ness ! 

In the conception of God as a being of spotless purity, looking 
upon sin only with the utmost abhorrence, turning with loathing 
from those who persist in their guilt and pollution, and bidding 
them depart “to their own place,” he appears glorious in justice 
and holiness. Butit is only when seen in the great plan of re- 
demption that his character appears in its full glory. In that we 
see the combination of all his attributes, natural and moral. And 
it is in just such a plan of salvation as we have been considering, 
that God appears in the highest degree glorious. Merely tosave 
from oaetial suffering, does not of itself confer glory. It may 
be a dishonorable weakness and interference with the claims and 
is. ends of justice and good government. Thus God might 

ave melted into tenderness over the guilty, and by mere power 
taken them “ universally,” in all their pollution, without repent- 
ance, and without an atonement, to his bosom. But this would 
have been at the sacrifice of his justice, and his holiness. It 
would have been a wrong done to the obedient; it would have 
been unjust towards them, though merciful to the guilty ; and it 
would have manifested a weakness of character, and a “ partiality” 
deserving the contempt of the moral universe. Nothing like this 
appears in the “ way of salvation,” which has been the subject of 
contemplation in these pages. In that, justice and mercy operate 
to their fullest extent, while the one infringes not upon the other. 
There, ‘ Mercy and Truth are met together ; Righteousness and 
Peace have kissed each other.” ‘There, is seen a Wisdom 
which could conceive a plan of salvation in which the rays of the 
purest holiness, the most inflexible justice, and the tenderest love 
and compassion, meet and blend in a halo of glory around the 
Cross ! There, too, is seen an Omnipotence that can carry into 
execution the full conception of that wisdom ; and, by influences 
moral, yet mighty unto their purpose, bring it to a triumphant 
consummation. 
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Finally, “ Salvation by grace,” will furnish to the redeemed in 
Heaven, occasion for the liveliest gratitude, and the most exalt- 
ed praise towards its Author. 

0, indeed, but one redeemed by grace, can exercise grati- 
tude, and join in the praise to the “ Lamb of God,” which the 
Bible assures us will constitute so much of the happiness of Hea- 
ven? Who else, from this world, will find Heaven a desirable 
residence? For who else, according to Scripture representa- 
tions, will find the employments and the companionship of Hea- 
ven in unison with his own feelings? Imagine a soul in Heaven 
who has passed through this world wrapped in the mantle of his 
_ own righteousness, satisfied with the mere external proprieties of 
life, and scorning the doctrines of a “depraved, and a renewed 
heart, and atoning blood.” All is glorious around him ; and his 
first thought may be that of self-gratulation upon having reached 
Heaven without the humiliation of being “ born of the Spirit,” 
and clothed in another’s righteousness,—and that other the man of 
Nazareth! He hears the swelling notes of the “ New Song” 
breaking forth from the great company who have been saved by 
grace, saying, “ Unto Him that loved us and washed us from our 
sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto 
God and his Father, to him be glory and dominion forever.” 
Yet to whom shall he sing? To whom shall he be grateful? He 
is indebted to no one ; he has reached Heaven by his own works ; 
his gratitude and his praise, therefore, must centre upon himself. 
The music of the heavenly choir can touch no kindred chord in 
his soul. While other hearts kindle with gratitude, and other 
lips utter praise; and while all seem drawn by an invisible influ- 
ence towards a common centre of attraction, his heart is cold, 
and feels a repulsive influence, his lips are silent, and he learns 
that a change of place alone can bring no joy toa “ carnal mind,” 
an unrenewed heart. In a heaven of souls redeemed by grace, 
he is solitary and a stranger; and, voluntarily, he turns to hide 
“in outer darkness” his inglorious head. But to souls renewed 
and saved through atoning blood, Heaven will be “ Home,” for 
God the Father, and Christ the elder brother, will be there to 
welcome the Prodigal reclaimed, the “‘son that was lost and is 
found.” Gratitude will there live through eternal ages, with un- 
diminished fervor and — will be uttered by lips never to be 
weary. The great uuultitude of the redeemed, remembering that 
they were once depraved and guilty, helpless, and lost, will break 
forth into hosannas to the grace of God that made them what 
they are, and placed them where they are, amid Heaven’s un- 
ending glories. 








